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TADMOR IN THE DESERT. 


Patmyra, generally supposed to be Tadmor in the 
Desert (1 Kings ix. 18; 2 Chron, viii. 4.) was a neble 
city of ancient Syria. The coast of Syria was in very 
early ages rich and populous; and either from the con- 
veniency of procuring water, or from the vicinity of India 
and Egypt, the population, instead of increasing on the 
mountains, extended to Judea, and from thence through 
its plains only to the internal parts. The ruins of this 
numerous people, and of their habitations, remain ; and, 
as their edifices were not uncommonly splendid, or, as the 
eauses of their destruction were powerful, they have not 
attracted much attention. Yet the ruins of more than 
thirty towns are discoverable to the South-East of the 
Dead Sea, and from thence toward Tadmor or Palmyra: 
we know the cause of the destruction of these towns, and 
we know that it did not reach Palmyra. This splendid 
¢eity was not, therefore, insulated in a mass of sand: it was 
probably a link of a continued chain of population, or per- 
haps its termination, The situation of towns in the Sandy 
Desert must necessarily be determined by local advanta- 
ges. Tadmor is situated where two hills converge, and 
beyond the point where they approach. These hills af- 
forded water, that indispensable aid to animal life; and 
the aqueducts through which it was brought from them, 
were discovered and described by Mr. Wood. 

The company with whom Mr. Wood, the publisher of 
the ruins of Palmyra, travelled, arrived at length at the 
end of the plain, where a ridge of barren hills, by which it 
was divided on the right and left, seemed to meet; be- 
tween them there was a vale, through which an aqueduct 
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formerly conveyed water to Palmyra. On each side oj 
this vale they remarked several sepulchres of the ancient 
Palmyrenes, which they had scarcely passed, when open- 
ing on a sudden toa view of the hills, they discovered 
such piles of rain as they had never seen. They were all 
of white marble ; and beyond them, towards the Euphrat 
was a wide level, stretching farther than the eye coul 
reach, totally desolate, without variety and without bounds. 
After having gazed some time upon this prospect, which 
rather exceeded than fell short of their expectations, they 
were conducted to one of the huts of the Arabs, of which 
there were about thirty in the court of the temple. The 
females were veiled, but did not so scrupulously conceal 
their faces as the eastern women generally do. They 
paint the ends of their fingers red, their lips blue, and 
their eye-brows and eye-lashes black. They had large 
rings of gold or brass in their ears or nostrils, and appear- 
ed to be healthy and robust. The walls of the city are 
flanked by square towers, into which some ancient funeral 
monuments have been converted; but the walls are in 
most places level with the ground, and sometimes not to 


be traced. It is, however, ater by their general di- 


rection, that they included the great temple, and are three 
miles in circumference. The Arabs shewed a tract which 
was nearly ten miles in circumference, the soil of which 
was raised a little above the level of the desert : this, they 
said, was the extent of the old city; and that by digging 
in any part of it, its ruins were discovered. These ruins 
consist of temples, palaces, and porticos of Grecian archi- 
tecture, and lie scattered over an extent of many miles. 
They were accidentally discovered by some English trav- 
ellers from Aleppo, somewhat more than a century ago. 
By far the most remarable of them, is the temple ef the 
Sun, of which the ruins are spread over a square of two 
hundred and twenty yards. It was encompassed with a 
stately wall, built of large square stones, and adorned with 
pilasters within and without, to the number of sixty-two on 
aside, Within the court are the remains of two rows of 
very noble marble pillars, thirty-seven feet high, with their 
capitals of most exquisite workmanship. Of these, only 
58 remain entire ; but there must have been many mere, 
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for they appear to have gone round the whole court, and 
to have supported a double piazza. The walks on that 
side of the piazza which is opposite to the front of the cas- 
tle, seem to have been the most spacious and beautiful.— 
At each end of this line are two niches for statues, 
with their pedestals, borders, supporters, and canopies, 
carved with the utmost propriety and elegance. The 
space within this inclosure, which is sow filled with the 
dirty huts of the inhabitants, seems to have been an open 
court, in the middle of which stood the temple, encompass- 
ed with another row of pillars, of a different order, and 
much taller, being fifty feet high; but of these only sixteen 
remain, The space contained within these pillars is fifty- 
nine yards in length, and near twenty-eight in breadth. 
The temple is no more than thirty-three yards in length, 
and thirteen or fourteen in breadth. It points north and 
south ; and exactly into the middle of the building, on the 
west side, isa most magnificent entry, on the remains of 
which were some vines and clusters of grapes, carved in the 
most bold and masterly imitation of nature that can be 
conceived. Just over the door were discerned a pair of 
wings, which extended its whole breadth; the body to 
which they belonged is totally destroyed; and it cannot 
new certainly be known whether it was that of an eagle or 
a cherub, several representations of both being visible on 
other fragments of the building. It is observed of the 
windows of this building, which were not large, that they 
were narrower at the top than below. The north end of 
the building is adorned with the most curious fret-work 
and bas-relief ; and in the middle there is a dome or cupola, 
about ten feet diameter, which appears to have been hewn 
out of the rock, or moulded of some composition which by 
time is grown equally hard: North of this place is an 
obelisk, consisting of seven large stones, besides its capital 
and the wreathed work about it. It is about fifty feet high, 
and just above the pedestal is twelve feet in circumference. 
There was probably a statue upon it, which the Turks, in 
their zeal against idolatry destroyed. At about the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile from this pillar, to the east and 
west, are two others, besides the fragments of a third; so 
that perhaps they were originally a continued row. 
19* 
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About one hundred paces from the middle obelisk, 
Straight forward, is a magnificent entry to a piazza, which 
is forty feet broad, and more than half a mile in length, in- 
closed with two rows of marble pillars, twenty-six feet high, 
and eight or nine feet in compass. Of these there still re- 
main one hundred and twenty-nine; and, by a moderate 
computation, there could not originally have been less than 
five hundred and sixty! The upper end of the piazza was 
shut in by a row of pillars, standing somewhat closer than 
those on each side. A little to the left are the ruins of a 
stately building, which appears to have been a banqueting 
house. It is built of better marble, and is finished with 
yet greater elegance than the piazza. The pillars which 
supported it were of one entire stone, which is so strong, 
that one of them which has fallen down has received no in- 
jury ; it measures twenty-two feet in length, and in com- 
pass eight feet nine inches. In the west side of the piazza 
are several apertures for gates into the court of the palace. 
Each of these was adorned with four porphyry pillars, not 
standing in a line with those of the wall, but placed by 
couples in the front of the gate facing the palace, two on 
each side. Two of these only remain entire, and but one 
standing in its place. They are thirty feet long and nine 
in circumference. On the east side of the piazza stand a 
great number of marble pillars, some perfect, but the great- 
er part mutilated. In one place eleven are ranged togeth- 
er in a square ; the space which they inclose is paved with 
broad flat stones, but there are no remains of a roof. At 
a little distance are the remains of a smali temple, which is 
also without a roof, and the walls are much defaced. Be- 
fore the entry which looks to the south, is a piazza sup- 
ported by six pillars, two on each side the door, and one 
at each end. The pedestaly of those in front have been 
filled with inscriptions both in the Greek and Palmyrene 
languages, which are become totally illegible. Among 
these ruins are many sepulchres; they are ranged on each 
side of a hollow way, toward the north part of the city, 
and extend more than a mile. They are all square towers, 
four or five stories high. But though they are alike in form, 
yet they differ greatly in magnitude and splendour. The 
outside is of common stone, but the floors and partitions of 
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each story are marble. There is a walk across the whole 
building, just in the middle; and the space on each hand is 
subdivided into six partitions by thick walls. The space 
between the partitions is wide enough to receive the largest 
corpse ; and in these niches there are six or seven piled 
one upon another.— Youths’ Magazine. 

( To be continued, ) 


—= 
HELON’S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. 
THE PROMISED LAND. 


Tue way from Raphia to Gaza was travelled with very 
different feelings by the several members of our party. 

Helon, as he proceeded, was constantly looking to the 
right, towards the hills of Judah, which rose black and 
dark in the starry night, to the eastward of the road which 
they travelled along the coast. His feelings grew more in- 
tense with every glance; passages from the Psalms and the 
Prophets perpetually rose to his lips; and all the fatigues 
of the journey over the stony and sandy soil were forgot 
ten in the reflection, that every step brought him nearer to 
the Promised Land. The history of his people passed in 
review before his mind, and his imagination applied every 
thing around him to cherish the illusion, Instead of a 
caravan of Phoenician traders, he seemed to be in the pas- — 
toral encampments of Abraham ; with Moses and the chil- 
dren of Israel in the wilderness ; in the caravan of the 
queen of Sheba, when she came to visit Solomon; or 
amongst the exiles returning with Lerubbabel, to rebuild 
the ruined sanctuary. 

Elisama was seated on his horse, his mind full of the glo- 
ry of Israel which was about to be revealed ; in the midst 
of the bitterness against the heathens, which was becomea 
necessary excitement to his aged heart, and the inward ilb 
will which he harboured against Myron, he rejoiced in the 
triumph which he had gained over him by his narrative, 
which had been so complete, as to force the Greek, at bast, 
to assent to the praises of Israel. 
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Myron’s feelings were of a very mixed kind, and some 
of them far from being pleasant. He felt the Jewish pride 
in all its force, and was perpetually tempted to keep it 
within bounds, by applying to it the keen edge of Attic wit. 
Yet when he reflected on the other hand, that the society 
of these Jews had enabled him to pass his time more pleas- 
antly and instructively, than he would have done among 
the Pheenicians, and that the journey was now at an end, 
he thought it was not worth while to offend them, and se 
held his peace. He had a further reason for not wishing 
to come to a rupture with his fellow-travellers, that he 
might not lose the invitation to Jerusalem upon which he 
reckoned. For, notwithstanding all that was offensive to 
him, he could not but acknowledge, that the Jews were a 
people in the highest degree remarkable, and he had a 
great curiosity to see what they were in their native land, 
where he had often been told they could alone be fairly 
judged of. 

With these feelings they came late at night to Gaza.— 
Elisama, while.the tents were erecting, paid the conductor 
of the caravan the sum agreed upon for the journey. As 
he intended, according to the ancient custom of his people, 
to make the journey to the passover on foot, he had al- 
ready bargained with some one in the caravan for the pur- 
chase of the horses. They reposed for some hours, and 
rose again before the dawn. 

The caravan still lay buried in profound slumber. By 
the time that the camels were loaded and themselves ready 
to depert, the morning began to dawn, and a singular spec- 
tacle was unfolded by it. The camels were crouching in a 
wide circle around the baggage, the horses, and the mer- 
chaiidise ; and their long necks and little heads rose like 
towers above a wall. The men had encamped round fires 
or intents, Most of the fires had burnt out, only here and 
there dying embers occasionally shot a flame, which feebly 
illuminated the singular groups around. Within the great 
circle all was still, save that the watchmen with their long 
staves were going their rounds, and calling their watch- 
word in the stillness of the hour. In the distance were 
heard the hoarse sounds of the waves, breaking on the 
shore. On the other side of the camp was Gaza with its 
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towers and ruins ; and the fiery glow of morning waslight- 
ening up the scene of the fearful accomplishment of the 
word of prophecy. Gaza, once so populous, magnificent, 
and strong, when she committed the shameful outrage on 
Saison, had no longer any gates at the spot where the 
mighty hero once lifted them up, and placed them on the 
hill opposite to Hebron.* Jeremiah had taken the wine- 
cup of fury from the hand of Jehovah, to cause the nations 
to drink of it to whom the Lord had sent him, and Gaza 
was amongst them, that they might reel and be mad be- 
cause of the sword that he sent amongst them.t The 
shepherd of Tekoah had foretold this in yet plainer lan- 


guage. 


Thus saith Jehovah, 

Three transgressions of Gaza have I passed unnoticed, 
But the fourth I cannot overlook. 

And I will send a fire on the walls of Gaza, 

Which shall devour the palaces thereof.—Amos i. 6, 7. 


Zephaniah{ had said, “ Gaza shall be forsaken ;” and 
last of all Zechariah{ had declared, 


Ashkelon shall see it and fear, 

Gaza also shall see it and grieve, 
The king shall perish from Gaza, 
And Ashkelon shall not be inhabited. 


Myron and our travellers took leave of each other, in 
the hope of meeting after a few months. He went through 
the camp to seek for company as far as Tyre, and they 
took the road to Hebron. 

From Gaza two roads conduct to Jerusalem. One 
es by Eleutheropolis and the plain of Sephela; the other 
. through the hills by Hebron. Although the former was the 
easier and more customary, Elisama preferred the latter. 
He had a friend in Hebron, whom he had not seen for 
many years, and in whose company he wished to perform 
the pilgrimage ; and he was desirous of making Helon’s 
first entrance into the Land of Promise as solemn and im- 
pressive as possible. By taking the easier road, they must 


* Judg. xv. i. 1-8. ¢ Jer. xvii. ¢ Zeph. ii. 4. § Bech. fx. 8. 
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have gone a long way through the country of the Philisr 
tines, and not have been joined by pilgrims, till they reach- 
ed Morescheth, and then only in small numbers. On the 
other road, they entered immediately on the Jewish terri- 
tory, and their way conducted them through scenes adorn- 
ed with many an historical remembrance. They had not 

far inward from the sea, in the direction of the 
river Besor, when they rewched the confines of Judah ; 
they stood at the fot of its hills, and the land of the hea- 
then lay behind them. Helon seemed to feel for the first 
time what home and native country mean. In Egypt, 
where he had been born and bred, he had been conscious 
of no such feeling ; for he had been iaught to regard him- 
self as only a sojourner there. Into this unknown, un- 
trodden native country he was about to enter, and before 
he set his foot upon it, at the first sight of it, the breeze 
seemed to waft from its hills a welcome to his home.— 
“ Land of my fathers,” he exclaimed, “ Land of Promise, 
promised to me also fiom my earliest years !” and quick- 
ened his steps to reach it. He felt the truth of the saying, 
that Israel is Israel only im the Holy Land. “ Here,” said 
Elisama, “is the boundary of Judah.” Helon, unable to 
speak, threw himself on the sacred earth, kissed it and wa- 
tered it with his tears, and Sallu, letting go the bridles of 
the camels, did the same. Elisama stood beside them, and 
as he stretched his arms over them, and in the name of the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, blessed their go- 
ing out and their coming ‘in, his eyes too overflowed with 
tears, and his heart seemed to warm again, as with the re- 
mewal of a youthful love. See, he exclaimed, 


The winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

The voice of the turtle dove is heard in our land. 


The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
The vines give fragrance from their blossoms.—Cant. ii. 10. 


They proceeded slowly on their way ; Helow gazed 
around him en every side, and thought he had never scen 
so lovely a spring. The latter rains had ceased, and had 
given a quickening freshness io the breezes from the hills, 
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such as he had never known in the Delta. The narcissus 
and the hyacinth, the blossoms of the apricot and peach, 
shed their last fragrance around, The groves of terebinth, 

the oliveyards and vineyards stood before them in their 
living green: the corn, swollen by the rain, was ripening 
fast for the harvest, and the fields of barley were iy 
yellow. The wide meadows, covered with grass for the 
cattle, the alternation of hill and valley, the rocks hewn 
out in terraces, and filled with earth and planted, offered a 
constant variety of delightful views. “You might see that 
this was a land, the dew of which Jehovah had blessed, in 
which the prayer of Isaac over Jacob had been fulfilled, 

when the patriarch said, “ God. give thee of the dew of 
heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, and plenty of — 
and wine.”* Helon drank of the’ pure, A ra lhe 

stream, whose sparkling reflection ‘seemed to “him im ike « a 
smile from a parent’s eyes on a returning wanderer, and 
thought the sweet water of the Nile, so praised by the, 
Egyptians, could bear no comparison with it. Elisama re- 
minded him of the words of the psalm : 


Thou lookest down upon our land and waterest it, 
And makest it fall of sheaves. 
The river of God is full of water. 
Thou preparest corn and tillest the land, 
Thou waterest its furrows and softenest its clods ; 
Thou moistenest it with showers, thou blessest its springing, 
Thou crownest the year with thy blessing, 
= thy footsteps drop fatness. 

drop upon the pastures of the wilderness, 
piss bon hills at are encompassed with rejoicing; 
The pastures are clothed with flocks, 
And the fields are covered with corn: 
All shout for joy and sing.”—Ps. xv. 


Helon replied to him from another. psalm : 


The springs arise amo: ror 8 the valleys, 
They ruy among the 

Here the thirsty wild beast cools itself, 
The wild ass qaenches his thirst. 

The fowls of heaven dwell beside them, 
And sing among the branches. 


* Gen, xxvii. 28. 
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He watereth the hills from bis clouds above ; 
The fruit of his works satisfieth the earth. 
He maketh grass to grow for cattle, 

And herb for the service of man, 

Preparing bread from the earth 

And wine that maketh man's heart ; 
The fragrance of the oil for ointment, 

And bread that giveth strength. 

The cedars of Lebanon, tall as heaven, 

He has planted, he watereth them !—Ps. civ. 


“ This,” exclaimed both together, “is indeed the Land 
of Promise ;” and Helon called to mind the words of the 
prophet Ezekiel, “ Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, I lifted 
up my hand to bring them out of Egypt into a land which 
I had promised for them, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, a land that is the glory of all lands.”* 

These words Helon repeated incessantly as he proceed- 
ed. The pure mountain air which he had never drawn be- 
fore, inspired the body, as the feeling of home refreshed 
the mind. This moment, and that in which he had return- 
ed to the law, moments of deep and indelible interest, 
seemed to rise like lofty summits, far above the ordinary 
level of the events of life. When he thought on the nar- 
rative of his uncle, he was inclined to compare the former 
of these events with the terrific annunciation of the law 
from Sinai—the latter, with the joy of Israel, when, under 
the command of Joshua, they crossed the Jordan, and first 
set their feet on the Promised Land. 

During the whole of this journey to Hebron, external 
impressions seemed to have no other power over him, than 
to awaken trains of thought, connected with the subject by 
which his whole soul was occupied. When Elisama point- 
ed out to him Minois and Gerar, which lay far to the 
south ; and reminded him that Gerar was the place where 
Abraham had involved himself in difficulties by the con- 
cealment of the truth from Abimelech ;+ and where the 
pious Asa had defeated the Ethiopians ;{ these hints were 
sufficient for his oo to cover the plains with the 
flocks of the patriarch, and the hosts of the virtuous king 
of Judah. 


* Ezek. xx. 6. +Gen. xxvi. } 2 Chron. xiv. 13. 
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They passed near Beersheba, which had given rise to 
the expression so common in scripture history, “ from Dan 
to Beersheba,” to denote the whole extent of the Holy 
Land, from north to south. Beersheba was the frontier 
town on the south, distant from Dan a hundred and sixty 
sabbath-days’ journeys, or fifty-three leagues. Elisama 
related how Abraham and Isaac had dug a well here, and 
called it Beersheba, in memory of the oaths exchanged be- 
tween them and Abimelech ;* how Jehovah had here ap- 
peared to Jacob, and permitted him to go down to Egypt 
to his beloved Joseph ;+ how Elias the Tishbite had fled 
hither from the face of Ahab and Jezebel ;{ how Samuel’s 
sons had judged the people here if and how, in latter 
times, it had become a seat of idolatrous worship under 
Uzziah ; in consequence of which, Amos had given the 
warning, “ Pass not to Beersheba,”|| and had denounced 
calamity on those who say, “The worship of Beersheba 
liveth.”4] At the return from the captivity this was one of 
the first cities which the exiles re-peopled. Notwithstand- 
ing the length of the journey, which they performed on 
foot, Elisama seemed to feel no fatigue ; and every hill or 
valley, every town or village, which they passed, gave him 
fresh occasion to produce his inexhaustible store of histori- 
cal recollections. Their road lay by Debir, called also 
sometimes Kiriath Sanna, sometimes Kiriath Sepher ; and 
it reminded him of the heroic prize, the hand of his own 
daughter Achsa, which Caleb had proposed to the 
who should conquer it.** ; 

Atlength Hebron rose before them, and each approach- 
ed it with characteristic feelings, Helon viewed it only 
as having been for seven years the city of David’s resi- 
dence ;++ and could have imagined, that the tones of the 
sweet singer’s harp still lingered about its walls, Elisama 
longed to see the friend of his youth, and to repose under 
his hospitable roof. There was an unusual commotion be- 
neath the towering palms at the gate and in all the streets. 
It was evident that they were preparing to depart for Je- 
rusalem on the morrow. 


* Gen. xxi. 3.; xxvi. 33. 1 Gen. xlvi. 1. { 1 Kings xix. 8. § 1 Sam. 
viii. 2. |] Amos v. 5. 1 Amos viii. 14. ** Judges i. 12. #12 Sam. ii. 11. 
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They were received with the cordial welcome of early 
but long separated friends. Elisama had scarcely laid 
himself down, to have his feet washed, when the discourse 
between him and bis host flowed as freely as if the old 
map had only walked a sabbath-days’s journey. Helon ob- 
served, that here the ancient custom was preserved of 
crouching upon the carpet at meals; while in Alexandria 
they reclined on Grecian cushions. He fell asleep, and 
night prolonged the dreams of day. 


THE VIPER’S FANG. 


Tue fang of a viper isa clear and curious example of 
mechanical contrivance. It isa perforated iooth, loose at 
the root; in its quiet state lying down flat apon the jaw, 
but furnished with a muscle, which, with a jerk, and by the 
pluck as it were of a string, suddenly erects it. Under the 
tooth, close to its root, and communicating with the perfo- 
ration, lies a small bag containing the venom. When the 
fang is raised, the closing of the jaw presses its root against 
the bag underneath ; and the force of this compression 
sends out the fluid, and with a considerable impetus, through 
the tube in the middle of the tooth. What more unequivo- 
eal or effectual apparatus could be devised, for the double 
purpose of at once inflicting the wound and injecting the 
poison? Yet, though lodged in the mouth, it is so consti- 
tuted, as, in its offensive and quiescent state, not to inter- 
fere with the animal’s ordinary office of receiving its food. 
It has been observed also, that none of the harmless ser- 
pents, the black-snake, the blind-worm, &c. have these 
fangs, but teeth of an equal size; not moveable, as this is, 
‘but fixed im the jaw.—Paley. 


— 


STOMACH OF THE CAMEL. 


Pat stomach of the camel is well known to retain large 
‘qaaptities of water, and to retain it unchanged for a con- 
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siderable length: of time. This property qualifies it for 
living in the desert. Letus see therefore what is the in- 
ternal organization, upon which a faculty so rare and so 
beneficial, depends. A number of distinct sacks or bags, 
(in a dromedary thirty of these have been counted,) are 
observed to lie between the membranes of the second 
stomach, and to open into the stomach near the top by 
small square apertures. Through these orifices, after the 
stomach is full, the annexed bags are filled from it. And 
the water so deposited, is, in the first place, not liable to 
pass into the intestines ; in the second place, is kept sep- 
arate from the solid aliment; and in the third place, is out 
of the reach of the digestive action of the stomach, or of 
mixture with the gastric juice. It appears probable, or 
rather certain, that the animal, by the conformation of its 
muscles, possesses the power of squeezing back this water 
from the adjacent bags into the stomach, whenever thirst 
excites it to put this power in action.— Paley. 


TONGUE OF THE WOOD-PECKER. 


Tne tongue of the wood-pecker, is one of those si 
larities, which nature presents us with, when a sin 
purpose is to be answered. It is a particular instrument 
for a particular use ; and what else but design ever produ- 
ces such? The wood-pecker lives chiefly upon insects, 
lodged in the bodies of decayed or decaying trees. For 
the purpose of boring into the wood, it is furnished with a 
bill, straight, hard, angular, and sharp. When by means 
of this piercer, it has reached the cells of the insects, then 
comes the office of its tongue ; which tongue is first, of such 
: om 70 br the bird can dart it out three or four inches 
rom the bill, in this respect differing greatly from every 
other species of bird; in the Pomc. 9a it i tipped with 
a stiff, sharp, bony thorn; and, in the third place, which 
appears to me the most remarkable property of all, this 
tip is dentated on both sides, like the beard of an arrow or 
the barb of a hook. The description ef the part declares 
itsuse. The bird, haying exposed the retreats of the in- 
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sects by the assistance of its bill, with a motion meonceiv- 
ably quick launches out to them this long tongue; trans- 
fixes them upon the barbed needle at the end of it; and 
ihus draws its prey within its mouth.—Paley. 


THE DANGERS OF THE YOUNG. 
No. IL 


In a former number, I endeavoured to point out some of 
the more common dangers of the young. I shall conclude, 
in this, with several remarks, which a consideration of their 
dangers is fitted to suggest. . And, 

1. The young stand in constant need of the instructions 
and warnings of the holy Scriptures. The Scriptares 
should be regarded by all persons, as a “ light shining in a 
dark place.” They should be regarded by all, as the man 
of their daily counsel, and the rule of their lives. But at 
no period, do persons more need the instructions and warn- 
ings of the sacred volume, than in youth. The young 
will learn from this holy Book, that they are in danger, and 
what their danger is. They will learn their own exposed- 
ness and weakness ; the number and power of their spirit- 
ual enemies ; and the importance of “ keeping their hearts 
with diligence, since out of them are the issues of life,” 
and of “pondering well the paths of their feet, that all 
their ways may be established.” 

In the dangers to which the young are exposed from the 
influence of false religious principles, their security will 
be in attending closely to the Scriptures. These are the 
fountain of heavenly truth. Here are the doctrines they 
are to believe, and the rules they are to obey. Here are 
the principles, pure as the religion from which they came, 
by which their characters are to be formed and governed. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive, that the youth, who be- 
lieves the Scriptures, and who diligently and faithfully stu- 
dies them, can be, either wholly unprincipled, or the abet- 
tor of false and dangerous principles. The word of truth 
will be his guide; and by taking heed to it, he will walk 
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securely. The Scriptures are fitted to humble young per- 
sons, and thus to secure them from the dangers of pride. 
Here they will learn their own littleness, ignorance, and 
vileness. Notwithstanding ali their self-flatteries, they 
will learn that they are “wretched and miserable, and 
poor, and blind,” and in constant need of the supports of 
Divine grace, and the teachings of the Holy Spirit. The 
Scriptures have namerous warnings for the young against 
the dangers of evil company. “ My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not. Walk not thou in the way with 
them ; refrain thy foot from their path. For their feet run 
to evil, and make haste to shed blood. The companion 
of fools shall be destroyed.” These are precious precepts 
for the young. They cannot be too closely studied, nor 
too strictly — Thousands who are now in the 
world of woe, have gone thither by slighting instructions 
such as these. They have found, to their eternal sorrow, 
that the company of the “ wicked is the way to hell, go- 
ing dewn to the chambers of death.” The Scriptures have 
warnings also for the young, in regard to the pursuit of 
sinful pleasures. “ Woe unto you that laugh now, for ye 
shall mourn and weep. Be afflicted, and mourn, and 
weep : let your laughter be turned into mourning, and your 
joy into heaviness.” These and the like passages are not 
designed to discovatenance the exercise and expression of 
Christian cheerfulness ; but they strike at the root of im 
ordinate levity and mirth. They are fearful passages io 
such as are “ lovers of pleasure, more than lovers of God.” 
The inspired volume has important lessons for the yoang, 
in regard to the estimate which it becomes them to form 
of the present world, It teaches them the vanity of the 

world. “ Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” It teaches them that this world can 

do but little for them, and was never designed to be their 

portion, or their home. Its riches take: to themselves 

wings, and are soon gone, [Its honors are but an empty 

sound, And all that it bestows can be enjoyed but a lit- 

tle while. “The fashion of this world passethaway. The 

time is short. The end of all things is at hand. For 

what is your life? Itis even a vapor which continueth for 

a little time, and then mente) away.” Indeed, Jet the 

2 
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dangers of the young be what they may, the Scriptures, if 
properly attended to, will furnish an antidote. They 
shine as alight in adark place. They imform the inexpe- 
rienced of all they need to know, respecting their duty. 
They tell them of all they need to do, and to avoid doing, 
in order to escape the dangers which surround them, and 
secure the favour and blessing of God. 

2. Young persons need the constant restraints of Divine 
grace. The Holy Spirit often strives with persons, and 
they are under the restraints of Divine grace in a greater 
or less degree, long before they are converted. And it is 
owing in some measure to these restraints, that any of the 
young escape the dangers and evils to which they are ex- 
posed. They have not gone the lengths which others have 
in folly and crime, not because they are any better by na- 
ture, but because they have been held back, by the restrain- 
ing grace of God. And this grace is what all the young 
constantly need. This is that, for which they should ever 
pray. This is one of the spiritual mercies for which their 
pious friends should pray on their behalf ;—that they might 
be under the restraints of the Holy Spirit—that they’ might 
be kept back from errors, both in principle and practice— 
that the evil of their hearts might be curbed and overcome 
—that they might not be left to follow a multitude to do 
evil, and to be swallowed up in the destructien of the 
wicked, 

8. The young need, not merely the restraints of Divine 
graee upon the evil propensities of their hearts, but to be 
made new creatures—to be born again. The dangers to 
which they are exposed all proceed from their depravity ; 
for if they were not naturally depraved, they would be ia 
little or no danger. It is true therefore of the young, as 
well as of the old ; and it is true of those young persons 
who are the most amiable, as well as of those who are ad- 
dicted to vicious courses, that unless they be born of the 
Holy Spirit, they cannot see the kingdom of God. Until 
they are renewed in the temper of their minds, they inva- 
riably possess that carnal mind which is enmity against 
God, and which unfits them for the enjoyment of God, ei- 
ther in this world, or in the next. Owing to the force of 
education ; to the influence of propensities which are mere- 
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iy constitutional; or to the strivings of tne Holy Spirit ; 
the depravity of their hearts may be restrained, and kept 
within the bounds of decency. But in this case, the ene- 
my is only fettered—he is not destroyed. Nor has he re- 
ceived so much as a wound. He needs nothing, therefore, 
but a concurrence of circumstances, in order that he may 
be loosed, and may shew himself in all his malignity and 
fury. This mortal enemy must be more than restrained— 
he must be overcome. The man of sin must be crucified 
and slain ; and whether young or old, and whatever our 
external characters may be, we must all be renewed by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, or we can never enjoy the pre- 
sence of God, either in this world, or in that to come. 

4. Those who are sensible of the dangers of the young 
must look upon them with deep interest and concern.— 
They behold in them those, who are the hope of society 
and the church, in the coming age. They behold in them 
those, to whom they must shortly transmit the venerable 
institutions both of religion and the state, and who are 
coming forward to stand in their places, when they are no 
more. They must feel, therefore, a deep interest in them 
—in their good conduct, and their spiritual welfare. And 
yet they behold them coming upon the stage of life, sur- 
rounded with innumerable dangers. As soon as they be- 
gin to live, they fall under a corrupting influence, and are 
placed in the midst of enemies, who are plotting their 
overthrow. They are in danger of imbibing injurious 
principles, and of falling into vicious courses. They are 
in danger from the examples which they behold, and from 
the feelings they cherish. They are in danger from the 
world, the flesh, and the wicked one. And what is more, 
they carry a traitor in their own breasts, who is always flat- 
tering them with the notion of security, while he is parley- 
ing with temptation, and contriving to deliver them over to 
the destroyers of their peace. The wise and the good see, 
that so far as respects the future welfare of the young, ev- 
ery thing is depending upon the characters which they form 
in early life ; and yet they often see them thoughtless and 
careless, as to the principles they imbibe, or the compan 
they keep, or the courses they pursue ; and they 
for them. ‘They regard them with deep interest and con-~ 
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cern, They are ready to do every thing in their power, 
both by precept, and warning, and example for their good. 
And when they can do no more, they will commit them, 
in fervent prayer, to the grace and protection of almighty 
God, imploring that he will keep them. from the dangers 
to which they are exposed, and preserve them to his 
heavenly kingdom. 

In view of the remarks which have been made, you will 
see, my young readers, some of the dangers to which you 
are exposed. You may rest assured they are real dangers, 
and not the less real, nor the less alarming, because you of- 
ten are insensible of them. You will see also what you 
need, in order that you may escape and be happy. You 
need the instructions and warnings of the holy Scriptures. 
You need the constant restraints of Divine grace. You 
need to be born of the Divine Spirit, and to become in a 
moral sense new creatures. Your pious friends and ac- 
quaintances are all deeply interested and concerned for 
you. You are the objects of their constant solicitutde, ex- 
ertions,and prayers. But they have it not in their power 
to save you. You must be wise for yourselves. Religion 
is presented to you as a matter of choice, and you must 


choose and practise it for yourselves. You have ‘the testi- 
mony of all those who have felt its power, that the ways of 
wisdom are pleasantness, and her paths peace, and that 
in keeping the Divine commandments there is great reward. 
MENTOR. 


—_—— 


THE CONTRAST. 
CHAPTER VII. 
(Coatinued from page 206.) 


“‘ Grace is an immortal seed, cast into an immortal soul, that will 
bring forth immortal fruit. What sins are there which grace cannot 
pardon ? what heart is there which grace cannot soften ? what soul 
is there which grace nanante' 1”! MASON. 


Wisdom of of Providence—Joseph— The female captive—Visit to “ the 
eotlage at the eighth mile stone”-—Interesting conversation--- Grace pro- 
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duces a striking change—-Famil —- good resolution— Carried 
into effect—Feelings of a —Religion cannot be hid—Fears of 
Le Monde and Meleil Backwardness of young persons to disclose 
their religious feelings. 


“ Tuose who deny Providence are as much Atheists as 
those wao deny a God; and, indeed, the greatest Pagan 
philosophers acknowledged it, and Plato, in his Dialogues, 
pronounces those mad, who deny an over-ruling Provi- 
dence.” To this sentiment of the great Charnock, no one 
can withhold his assent. The history of the world, and 
the lives of individuals, illustrate the fact. When a man 
leaves his home in the moraing, it may appear altogether 
indifferent whether he pass through one street or another ; 
and yet, some important event may transpire which may 
have an influence upon the remainder of his life. Envy 
and malice induced Joseph’s brethren to sell him to the 
Midianites ; from the Midianites be passed to the house of 
Potiphar; and thence, by false accusation, into a prison! 
A watchful Providence was continually over him, brought 
him out of the prison, introduced him to the king of Egypt 


and made him instrumental in fen Gs the lives of 
Gen, 


patriarchs and their families. 1,20.) By the same 
Providence, “a little maid” was taken captive by a band 
of Syrians, torn from her parents and relatives, and carried 
into a strange country. Here she is introduced into the 
family of Naaman, the commander in chief of the Assy- 
rian army, and at length becomes the instrument of good 
to her master, by her timely mention of the prophet Fli- 
sha. By thismeans Naaman is cured of his leprosy, and 
resolves henceforth to sacrifice only to “the Lord.”— 
(2 Kings v. 2—17.) Who, that reviews his life, does not 
discern some unexpected appearance of Providence in his 
favour? Who cannot sing of the wonderful aets of the 
Lord, and ascribe greatness to our God? Who will not 
join the sweet singer of Israel, and exclaim, He led us 
forth by the right way, that we might go to a city of habi- 
tation. 

The words of John Holmly still sounded in Elworthy’s 
ear. Nothing had made so deep an impression. They 
were not like the scar of the arrow through the air, nor as 
the furrow produced on the ecean by the keel, they inflicts 
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ed a wound which pleasure and diversion could not heal. 
‘Escape ror Tuy urs’ followed him every where, and 
he conceived a strong affection for the person who uttered 
them, although unknown. The most potent medicine may 
be carried by a feeble messenger, and the efficacy of the 
word of God depends not on might nor power, but on the 
Spirit of the Lord. It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
Spirit that comforts, the Spirit that applies and seals the 
truth to the heart, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty, freedom from the predominant influence 
of the world, freedom from the tyranical, degrading, de- 
structive power of sin. 

There was atime when Elworthy would have despised 
the thought of being instructed by a day-labourer. He 
would have said, scornfully, “ How knoweth this man let- 
ters, having never learned ?”’ But now, he longed for an 
opportunity to converse with him. He recollected ‘ the 
cottage at the eighth mile-stone,’ and determined to visit it, 
Having obtained leave of absence from Mr. Le Monde to 
spend two days with his mother, he availed himself of that 
permission to accomplish his wish. Arriving near the cet- 
tage, about half past eight in the morning, he reclined for 
some minutes against the mile-stene. It was a small neat 
place, a tittle garden in front, laid out in a tasteful manner ; 
a jessamine crept along the wall, and around the door 
bloomed the lovely rose—the beds indeed were small, but 
they contained flowers of a superior order ; while the well- 
weeded alleys evinced the care and attention of the occu- 
pant. Elworthy opened the wicket-gate, and gently tap- 
ped at the door—“ Come in, friend,” said a voice, that he 
recognized to be John Holmly’s. The good man and his 
family were surrounding a table, partaking their morning’s 
repast, At the sight of Elworthy they all rose up— Ser- 
vant, Sir,” said John Holmly, and this was re-echoed by 
the wife and children. “ Pray do not disturb yourselves,” 
said Elworthy, “I wish to speak a few words with you.” 

“ Pray, Sir, sit down, if you will condescend to take a 
chair in our humble dwelling,” said Sarah Holmly, “have 
_ walked from the town this morning? I fear you are 
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“ Not at all, I thank you—I will take chair, provided I 
do not interrupt your breakfast.” ; 

“ Oh, no; you will not interrupt us,” said the husband, 
 ] sometimes wisk I had a better apartment to receive a 
gentleman 1n; but, Sir, it is useless to wish. [f I had known 
the value of religion in early life, I should be in different 
circumstances now... .. «but, by the grace of God I am 
what I am. 


Here I raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by nis help I’m come, 
And I trust, by n1s good pleasure, 

Safely to arrive at home. 
Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wand’ ring from the fold of God, 
He to rescue me from danger, 
Interpos’d u1s precious blood. 


Elworthy sighed—and looking earnestly asked, “ Do 
vou remember speaking to a stranger some evenings 
since ?” : 

“Let me see..,.a few evenings since (pauses)—why, 
sir, I can’t recollect tke circumstance.” 

“No....Did you not say to a young man, * Escape for 
thy life ?’” 

“ Yes, yes, 1do—Ah! I have often thought upon that 
there young man ; he seemed in a great deal of trouble— 
quite in a melancholy, I thought—lI fear he has fallen into 
bad company, for he spoke of the way of transgressors.” 

“ He did so—for he has found it to be a hard way, and 
his great difficulty is in getting into the way that leadeth to 
life eternal.” 

“Tsuppose you be the young gentleman, Sir? Well, I 
am right glad to see you in my little cottage. Why, Sir, 
as I told you then, so I say now, ‘ Escape for your life, es- 
cape to the mountain’—no place of safety else ; none, sir, 
I assure you; I tried the world for happinesss, but it pre 
none ; I was an enemy to all seriousness, and hated those 


who regarded religion ; I pretended to despise the Bible— 
became dissatisfied with my country—talked against the 
king and government, and swore I would go and live in 
foreign parts. I think at that time there was not a more 
abandoned wretch in existence. But Othe greatness of 
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sovereign mercy !—the depth of the riches ef the goeed- 
ness and wisdom of God! He stopped me in my awful 
career—looked on me—smiled, and bid me live. O how 
happy have I been since that period !” 

“ But you had no religious instructer in your youthful 
days ?” 

“O yes, Sir ; my parents were both truly pious people ; 
they took me to the house of God, taught me to reverence 
the Lord’s day, and impressed on my mind the duty of 
prayer; but when I grew up I fell into bad company, 
which soon ridiculed me out of my esteem for religion, and 
drew me to the public house, where I passed my evenings, 
and acquired every bad habit, till at length I had not a pen- 
py to help myself, and I was then obliged to take any work 
I could procure. I tremble éven now, when I reflect upon 
my past life. Blessed be the grace that pitied me, that 
called me out of that awful state of darkness !” 

“ How were you brought to see the error of your ways ?” 

“ ] was strolling about one evening, before I was marri- 
ed to Sarah, and happened to pass by a chapel—a voice ar- 
rested my attention, and I went in out of curiosity, to hear 
what the preacher had to say. He was but a plain man, 
but he described my character so exactly, that I thonght 
he must surely have known me. He called upon me and 
others to ‘ repent and return to God with all our hearts,’ 
assuring us thatthe Lord Jesus Christ would receive us, 
and forgive all our sins. Well, Sir, I went out, as you may 
suppose, very thoughtful and much concerned; I read my 
Bible, and tried to pray for the mercy of God. He heard 
my prayers—I regularly attended divine worship after- 
wards, left all my former companions, and 

“ But how could you leave them, did you not experience 
their ridicule ?” 

“ Yes, yes; but what was their ridicule, compared with 
the worth of my soul? when the Word of God said, ‘Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and I will receive you.’ The friendship of God is worth 
more than all the world.” 

“ And have you been happy since?” 

“ Happy! Can I be otherwise, when the Lord is my 
portion? I was never happy till I gave myself yp to God. 
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But (looking at the clock ) 1 see my time is gone. Come, 
wife, bring the Bible.” 

The good man then read a portion of Scripture, and of- 
fered ap an earnest prayer to God, commending the family 
and their concerns to him, and beseeching him to bless the 
young stranger and give him his grace, that he might be 
preserved and kept from the evils of the world. 

Elworthy was so overcome when he rose from his knees, 
that he could scarcely thank honest John for his prayer for 
him, except by a cordial shake of the hand. “ Farewell, 
Sir,” said John, “1 shall be glad to see you again.” _, 

Sarah gazed at Elworthy, and said, “ Really, Sir, al- 
though you are a stranger, yet you are so like my late dear 
master, that you seem quite natural to me. Dear man!.I 
shall never forget him; no, never, never. Excuse my 
weeping, Sir, but he was the means of bringing me ac- 
quainted with the blessedness of religion. I can’t tell you 
any more now; but when you come again we will talk of 
it,” 
“Thank you, Sarah, I shall be glad to hear your ac- 
count,” said Elworthy, and taking his leave, proceeded to 
visit his mother. He found her in a languid and enfeebled 
state, but possessed of that joy which arises from a sweet 
sense of pardoning mercy. The scene was truly affecting. 
The tide of filial love flowed strongly, and Mrs. Elworthy 
never felt her son so dear to her as at this peried. He re- 
lated all that had occurred since he last saw her, and de- 
clared his determination, in the strength of God, to forsake 
his associates, and to pursue the ways of religion. 

“ Blessed be thy holy name,” said the enraptured moth- 
er, with a countenance illuminated with celestial joy.— 
“Blessed be thy holy name, thou God, that hearest and an- 
swerest prayer! At length thou hast given me the re- 
quest of my heart. Now I am ready to depart. Mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation! OHenry! Omyson! Dol 
see thee again turning towards the Lord?” “ Pray for me, 
dear mother, pray that I may not again turn aside to folly. 
I now begin to feel my weakness, to see my danger—My 
heart is deceitful, desperately wicked, I dare not trust it.” 

“Look to God, my soa—Hek is a present A sure 
zefuge—In all thy ways acknowledge Him, He will 

Voy. VIII. No. T. 21 
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direct thy paths.” ~ The rest of the time was spent in the 
most delightful aud profitable conversation, and Elworthy 
took leave of his tender mother, promising to visit her 
again in'a few days. 

The reader will readily conclude, that the alteration in 
Elworthy’s conduct did not pass by unnoticed. He said 
little to any one ; but that little was spoken in a manner so 
totally different from his former habit, that it attracted the 
attention of the whole family. He appeared thoughtful, 

as if something oppressed his mind. His evenings 
were spent at home, and his books were his constant re- 
source. 

Mr. Le Monde was a man of observation, and instantly 
recognized the change in Elworthy; but the cause was 
utknown, and he sometimes feared it arose from a sense of 

it, Yet he would not indulge his suspicions, and trem- 
bled while he suspected. Robert Melville, too, was not 
without bis apprehensions that Plworthy had a weight on 
his conscience, and although he was civil and courteous to 
him, yet he did not encourage him to open his mind. El- 
worthy needed encougagement, but he was afraid of him- 
self, lest he should again be ensnared. The only one that 
he could talk with on religious topic: was his friend John, 
“at the eighth mile stone,” and he longed for the time to 
come, when he should have another interview, 

It is to be regretted that many young persons are so tacit 
in regard to their religious feelings! How backward are 
they to express what they feel, to disclose the secret work- 
ings of their minds—their doubts—their difficukies—their 
desires—their joys ! Some indeed there are who endeav- 
our to conceal their love to Christ, and their attachment to 
his people. “Happy are those who meet some in their pro- 
gress to Zion, who, like themselves, are on the Lord’s side, 
but secretly. When such are known to each other, they 
become matual helps, and prove, that “two are better 
than one.” If such young persons would express their feel- 
ings to their minister, how would it gladden his heart— 
what joy would it produce in the minds of those Christians 
who have borne “the burden and heat of the day.” If 
‘such would attach themselves publicly to His people how 
beneficial would be their example! How cheering, how 
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animating would it be to hear them say, “Come, ali ye 
that fear God, and I will tell you what he hath done for my 
soul,” 


( To be continued. ) 


A TIMELY RECOLLECTION, 


On a recent occasion, a young man accustomed to, attend 
diving worship, and, from a child, well acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, was solicited to join in an excursion on 
the Thames on the Sabbath-day. Conscience remonstra~ 
ted ; but the love of pleasure, and the temptation of enter- 
taining society, silenced the monitor, The day was agreed 
upon, the weather was unusually fine, and the party, about 
twelve in number, assembled on the bank to proceed to 
Richmond. Among the party was this young man. Just 
as he was stepping into the boat, the happy remembrance 
of the word of Gop spake powerfully, “ Remember the Sab- 
hath day, to keep it holy.” Conscience instantly added, 
“How can I @o this great wickedness, and sin against 
Gop?” He could eed no farther; he retired from 
the brink of the Thames amidst the jeers and ridicule of 
the scornful. But what were his feeiings, when the sad ti- 
dings came, that, as the party returned from their unhallow- 
ed amusement, in the neighbourhood of Putney, the boat 
ran foul of a barge laden with coal; the party, half intoxi- 
cated, saw, but could not clear, the impending danger.— 
‘The screams of the females were heard on the shore, but, 
alas! to no effect. Seven of the number sunk to rise no 
more. 

— 


A FEW HINTS FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, . ) 


Tue first, and perhaps the most important duty of every 
teacher, is punctuality of attendance at the hours ia 
ed for the opening of the school: without this, confusi 
and disorder musof necessity exist in those classes where 
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the teachers are absent : nor is it less important that ea¢h 
teacher continue in his class until the scholars are regular- 
ly dismissed, for without this it is impossible to preserve 
proper order. 

e rules for the conducting of the school next claim 
particular attention ; the teachers should see that each is 
properly observed, and not fail to reward every boy or girl 
that deserves it, and to punish those (according to the reg- 
ulations) who have at all infringed upon them. 

There is no rule which requires attention more than the 
one for preserving silence, which is liable to be overlmoked 
more than any other. When each rule is fully enforced 
and acted upon, there is satisfactory reason to hope well 
of the improvement of the scholars. 

Nor should any teacher rest satisfied with the improve- 
ment of the children in reading, or their progress in com- 
mitting to memory what they are required, but should con- 
stantly ask them such questions as will enable them to as- 
eertain how far they understand the meaning of what they 
have been reading or repeating, as well as of the religious 
exercises in which they may have been engaged, and if 
they are found ignorant of these most essential points, 
Should endeavour to explain them in a way suited to their 
eapacities. The teacher should, by a kind and affectionate 
manner, evince te the children he is anxiously concerned 
for their best interests, and really desirous to do them 
good ; this will render the work of teaching doubly pleas- 
ant, and will enable a teacher to gain that attention in his 
observations to them, which is likely, under the blessing of 


God, to be ctive of the most important advantages te 
them t life. 


The visiting of the absentees at the respective places of 
their abode during the week, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the cause of their absence, is also a very essential duty. 
and should not be omitted except from necessity ; for with- 
out it, the burden would fall with too great weight on any 
individual, or even on any small number, who might be 

to take this office. 
a due regard to the rules and hints thrown out, it is 
hoped that, under the divine blessing, which should con- 
stantly be implered, the great objects of ahe schoo! will be 
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promoted, and that thousands yet unborn may have cause 
to bless God for its institution —S. 8, Mag. 


PRAYER IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Wuite the value of Sunday School time is passing in ré- 
view, allow me to advert to those who iead the devotional 
parts of the Sunday School service, and to express a few 
thoughts on the desirability of their compressing those en- 
gagements into the shortest time possible. There are few 
schools now, perhaps, which do not commence their sab- 
bath morning exercises, by reading the scriptures, or sing- 
ing and prayer; and in many instances it may be that these 
duties occupy a considerable portion of the very small 
period which the morning, —— of the sabbath af- 
fords. When it is considered that the majority of the 
schools commence at half past 8, or 9 o’clock, and the pub- 
lic worship of the sanctuary at half past 10, will it not ap- 
pear expedient that not more fhan the first ten minutes, er 
quarter of an. hour should be so employed, care being ta- 
ken that each part of the service is properly proportioned. 
The reading, perhaps, of twelve verses judiciously chosen 
may be more likely to impress the mind than if it were 
surcharged with forty. Then as to prayer, are not 
of us chargeable with the fault of making “ long prayers % 
while the children, tired with standing, or kneeling, are ei- 
ther altogether indifferent to our supplications, or are onl 
paying sufficient attention to enable them to discover with 
joy the link which joins to Amen! JI have for some time 
been induced to think, that if prayer in our schools were 
more plain and simple, and occupied much less time, it 
would be more beneficial in every point of view ; and as 
mutual communications have improved the modes of con- 
ducting Sunday Schools, 1 have ventured to pen these few 
hints on a subject that to me has appeared pan te =a 
which, if given a place in your work may be the means of 
eliciting the sentiments of other labourers in the cause of 
Sunday Schools, on the subject-—-Lond. Mag. 
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Chinese T'racts. 


‘CHINESE TRACTS. 


Cuma is generally supposed to contain a more numerous 
population, and to possess greater wealth, than any other 
nation. From time immemorial, strangers have not been 
allowed to enter China, except at the port of Canton.— 
They are strictly confined to the limits of that city; and 
-are not allowed to pass beyond, except with the permission 
of the Emperor, which never has been granted, except to 
Ambassadors, or to a few Romish Missionaries. The per- 
sons who have accompaniedembassies have always been 
‘strictly guarded ; so that they could not have any free in- 
tercourse with the natives. The Missionaries, for a time, 
enjoyed rather more liberty ; but banishment, persecution, 
and death, have almost annihilated them, while their few 
converts are nearly all fallen back into heathenism, In 
fact, they had not far departed from their former tenets, 
as, in addition to the usual ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome, many of which are derived from the Heathens, her 
Missionaries in China, as is usual with them in Pagan coun- 
tries, adopted several of the peculiar superstitions of the land. 

In almost every respect the Chinese customs and man- 
ners are completely the reverse of those practised in Eu- 
rope. The art of printing, the use of the compass, and 
many other inventions, as well as sciences, were known in 
China long before they were discovered in Europe, but of 
Jate years they have rather gone backward, than forward, 
in mental improvement. 

Theweligion of China is principally derived from the 
‘ philosophy of Confucius, who lived about five hundred 
years before Christ; but this system of philosophy, as 
among the Greeks and Romans, has been made the ground- 
work of superstitious observances among the bulk of the 

ple. Dr. Milne states, that, at the present time, the 
gods of China, are, to use one of their own expressions, 
“in number like the sands of a river.” The idolatries of 
ancient Canaan, of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, &c. are 
all to be found there, though with some variations. China 
has gods of the hills, of the vallies, of the woods, of fami- 
ties, of the shop, and of the kitchen! She worships the 

















’ Chinese Tracis. 


host of heaven, the genii of the mountains, woods, lakes, 
and rivers, as well as birds, beasts, and fishes. Spells and 
charms abound; few think their children, their goods, or 
their houses safe without them. The learned reject the 
idea of a future state, and believe in the transmigration of 
souls ; while the rest of the nation look forward to a para- 
dise of sensual delights, or a hell of bodily sufferings. In- 
fanticide and vices of every description abound. Such is 
the state of the most populous nation upon eartk, after hav- 
ing enjoyed the light of Philosophy for more than two 
thousand years ! 

Onur limits present us from noticing at length the valua- 
ble labors of Drs. Morrison and Milne, who have been ac- 
tively employed for many years as Missionaries in China, 
under the direction of the London Missionary Society ; 
but there is reason to hope that, by the divine blessing, 
good seed has been sown, which will in due time bring 
forth abundantly. 

The late Dr. Milne has written an account of “'The 
First Ten Years of the Protestant Mission in China,” 
which records in an interesting manner, the difficulties 
which Dr. Morrison had to contend with at the outset of 
his labors. From the peculiarities of the language it is 
difficult to convey oral instruction, and the laws of the 
country render preaching impossible. Under these cir 
cumstances, the first and principal attention of Dr. Morri- 
son was directed to the translation of the Scriptures; he 
also soon found that Religious Tracts were peculiarly 
adapted for China, and having been joined by Dr. Milne, 
they applied themselves to these important works. In 
1814, Dr. Milne addressed a letter to the Committee of 
Tue Reticiovs Tract Socrery, which is printed in the 
Sixteenth Report of that institution. A few passages are 
here extracted. 

“ Allow me, inthe name of three hundred millions of 
Pagans, a considerable portion of whom can read, cud all 
of whom understand the same language, to entrea. that 
your ‘ Christian benevolence may be extended to them,’” 
He then mentioned that 15,000 copies of a Chinese Cate- 
chism and Tract had been printed, and would immediate- 
ly be circulated among the Chinese at Malacca, and in the 
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248 Chinese Tracts. 


vicinity, and added, “‘ We cannot however go further till 
British Christians enable us: for aid to print the Sacred 
Scriptures we look to the Brste Sociery ; for our own 
expenses in acquiring the language of the heathen and in 
supporting ourselves, we look to the Missionary Society ; 
and For ASSISTANCE TO PRINT TRACTS, WE LOOK TO THE 
Re.icious Tract Society. We are willing to take the 
labor, but we cannot pay for paper and printing, without 
the kind aid of our friends at home. Permit me to beg 
that, in the wide range of your extensive plan, you may 
include the Chinese empire, which is the most populous, 
and in course, as an object for you, the most important on 
the face of the Globe.’ 

“ Such is the political state of this country, at present, 
that we are not permitted to enter it, and publish, by the 
living voice, the glad tidings of salvation. Tracts may, 
however, penetrate silently even to the chamber of the 
Emperor. They easily put on a Chinese coat, and may 
walk without fear through the breadth and length of the 
land. This we cannot do. 

“The Chinese people read much; and Mr. (now Dr.) 
Morrison informs me that T'racis inculcating the worship 
of their dumb idols have been in use for ages among them. 
They are sent to the temples by individuals who think 
they have received favors from their gods, and are distri- 
buted gratis to all who will receive them. The circulation 
of Tracts is no new thing in China, though, alas, the mat- 
ter of them has been no doubt of dangerous consequence!” 

Such an appeal could not be received with indifference ; 
an immediate application was made to the public, for in- 
creased aid, by the Reticrous Tract Socimry; and, by 
the year 1818, Nine Hundred Pounds had been voted for 
sea and circulating Tracts in the Chinese language. 

his sum enabled the Missionaries to proceed with activi- 
ty, and further considerable grants have been made, as will 
appear upon referring to the subsequent Reports of the 
Society. During the three years previous to May, 1823, 
102,150 Tracts in the Camnese language had been printed 
at the expense of Taz Reuiciovs Tract Society, all of 
which have been long since distributed. as well as subse- 
quent editions. 
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One of the latest communications from the Missionaries 
at Malacca states, that they were engaged in printing Broap 
Surets in the Chinese language. Fach of these sheets 
exhibited a plain statement of some Christian doctrine, one 
was published every fortnight, and the Missionaries fre- 
quently had the pleasure of seeing them pasted against the 
walls in the houses of the Chinese. 

To this highly interesting article from the English Tract 
Magazine, we would only add, that the American Tract 
Society are pursuing the same great objects with the Lon- 
don Society. Besides sending into every village and dwell- 
ing in our land, these noiseless yet persuasive messengers, 
they are wishing likewise to plant the feet of these their 
unoffending missionaries, on every heathen shore. Let 
then the land, from which our grateful morning and evening 
beverage is derived, be remembered in our contributions to 
this Society, and awaken a livelier interest in our sympa- 
thies and prayers. 


ORDINATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


On the 10th of May the Rev. Messrs. Jostan Brewer, 
Ex: Smrrx, Cyrus Stone, and Jerzmian Stow, were 
ordained at Springfield, Mass. as Christian Missionaries. 
Mr, Smith embarked for Malta, on the 23d May where he 
is to be associated with Mr. Temple in the conducting of 
the printing establishment. The others will probably pro- 
ceed to different stations in the course of the year. 

From the same Ecclesiastical Couacil, and on the same 
occasion, Mr. Anpprson, the Assistant Secretary to the 
Board, received ordination as an Evangelist. 

The Introductory Prayer was made by the Rev. Samuel 
Osgood, of Springfield; the Sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Warren Fay, of Charlestown, from Matt, xxviii. 20, 
Lo, Tam with you alway, even unto the end of the world ; 
the Ordaining Prayer was made by the Rev. David D. 
Field, of Stockbridge; the Charge was given by the Rev. 
Isaac Knapp, of Westfield; the Fellowship of the Church- 
es hy the Rev. L. Ives Hoadley, of Worcester; and the 











250 Poetry—The End of Time. 


Concluding Prayer was by the Rev. Alexander Phoenix of 
Springfield. 


At the close of the ordination services, the Lord’s Sup- 
per was received by about five hundred communicants, 

The interest manifested in the solemnities of the day, by 
the inhabitants of Springfield, and by many from the neigh- 
bouring towns, was very great.—Miss. Herald. 


Poetry. 
THE END OF TIME. 
Revelations x. 5, 6. 


Once when the orb of day withdrew his light, 
Slamb’ring beneath the drowsy veil of night, 
I thought, like Jobn, descending from on high, 
Sudden I saw a mighty angel fly. 

Clothed in a cloud effulgent round him spread, 
And a bright rainbow circling round his head. 
His face the glory of the sun surpassed, 

His burnish’d feet like vivid lightnings flash’d. 
On earth and sea he stood in awful state, 

And swore by Him who all things did create ; 
With hand to heav’n uplifted as he swore 
That time should end, and all things be no more ! 
All nature seem’d to sicken as he spoke ; 

Her chain of mysteries asunder broke : 

The sun grew dark, the moon to blood was turn’d, 
The stars went out, and ev’ry creature mourn’d ! 
But chiefly man, that fav’rite of the skies, 

Seem’d seized with speechless horror and surprise. 
The judgment seat was set, where full in sight 

Sate Him, who groan’d and died on Calv’ry’s height 
Legions of angels knelt around his throne, 

And like a flame of fire his glory shone. 

The quick and dead he summon’d—all attend, 

And all with trembling steps his court ascend : 

No murm’ring voice the ghastly silence broke, 
While the Great Judge th’ eternal sentence spoke ! 
Depart ye hypocrites who call'’d me Lord ! 

And come ye righteous to your blest reward ! 

Then vanish’d earth and skies, while quick as thought 
To heav’n with sounds of joy the blest were caught ; 
While all the wicked sunk in deep despair, 
Were left with devils, hell’s deep gulph to share ' 











Poetry— To-Morrow.— Hymn. 


Starting affrighted by their awful! cries, 

On the bright sun | op'd my fear-struck eyes ! 
And kneeling down ador’d the Great Supreme, 
That this, though yet to come, was then a dream. 


TO-MORROW: 


To-Morrow ! Grand deceiver of our race! 

For thee, still unimprov’d, to-day gives place, 

The heart’s bad choice, and hence the tongue still says, 
To-morrow. 


To-morrow! False foundation, broken reed! 
Who ever prosper'd that to thee gave heed ? 
Who madly wastes to-day will never speed 
To-morrow. 


To-morrow! Phantom of the idler’s brain ! 
To-day, as yesterday, has come in vain, 
To him, who, trifling, wisdom hopes to gain 
To-morrow. 


To-morrow, dost thou say, thoul’t wiser be ? 
“Thou fool! This night, thy soul’s requir’d of thee ;” 
To-day is lost, nor shalt thou ever see 

To-morrow. 


To-morrow! Let the man of heart sincere, 
The present time improve, his God revere. 
Who wisely lives to-day, has nought to fear 
To-morrow. 
Josern. 


HYMN. 


Text me not of rich Peru, 
With her gold and silver mines ; 
Give me eyes of faith to view 
Jesus, where all treasure shines. 


Tell me not of diamonds fair, 
That adors a monarch’s crown ; 

Let me Jesus’ riches share, 
Riches never fully known. 


Tell me not of India’s store, 
Costly silks and satins fine ; 





Poetry—Sun Set.— To Correspondents. 


Let my heart by faith explore 
Jesus’ robe of grace divine. 


Sing not of Arabia’s gems, 
Fragrant fields, and spices sweet ; 

Jesus sheds more rich perfumes, 
Round his high celestial seat. 


Tell me not of power and fame, 
Empty things are they to me: 

‘Let me chant my Jesus’ name, 
Through a long eternity. 


SUN SET. 


Tue rolling sun unwearied in his course 

Has push’d the minutes round and clos’d the day ; 
Another day has fled! and brought my life 

Thus nearer to the grave, the final home 

Of all the human race! O tosurvey 

Past days and years. How many souls are fled! 
Numbers with whom we once sweet counsel took, 
Walk’d to the house of prayer and join’d in praise ; 
How many too remoy’'d in bloom of youth, 

Their day scarce open’d ere the night appear’d ; 
So falls some tender flow’ret when the storm 
Destructive reigns, its beauties scarcely blown. 

Yet f a worthless plant, fruitless and frail, 

A cumb’rer of the ground, have yet escap’d. 

Hail mercy! pard’ning grace, redeeming love ! 
Blest themes! employ my heart and tune my tongue 
In sweetest accents and harmonious strains. 

’Midst all the cares that throng the changing scenes 
Of busy life, thou, my unchanging God, 

Hast been my confidence, support, and stay, 

Be still my refuge, my defence and guard, 

My present portion, and my sure reward. 


f 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
m0 “ Academus,” and “ Remarks on Poetry,” have been 
received. correspondent “ W——y’’ will find the article of 


which he speaks, in the last Number. 
We are gratified te hear again from our friend, M. E. 





























